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THE MISSION OF UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES IN STIMULATING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN ESPRIT 
DE CORPS AMONG HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Most extension work confines itself to 
nparting information. Knowledge ce: 
» parceled out and communicated in small 
or large doses, in popular or technical form ; 
t is in part a commodity for sale or fre 
distribution, with rough but understand 
able units of measurement, as the amount 
of subject-matter presented, the length of 
ure, the extent of an inspection, or 
he pages of a bulletin. An additional 
method of extension is that of developing 
through courses and correspondence the 
ability to apply the knowledge imparted, 
this ability being far less communicabl 
and measurable than the knowledge. A 
third method is that of developing ideals 
as well as ability, inspiring as well as in 
forming, touching the heart as well as the 
head. This motivation is the most elusive 
and difficult aim of extension activity, the 
communicable and the least measur- 
it is the most futile when it misses 
fire, but the most effective when it hits the 
spot. 
A few lectures, a rare inspection, som 
extension leadership in the literary, social, 


and athletic life of schools may be classed 


as inspirational. Nevertheless, addresses 


by professors at school commencements are 
the main extension efforts in this field. On 
these occasions institutional sermonizing 
and professorial preachment spread 
throughout the land like an epidemic of 
spring fever. Graduates and their fellows 
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Looking from afar with youthful imagina 


} 


tions, the young students revere college life 


hodiment of higher ideals; and 


the e 
they welcome, in fact they are flattered by, 
a genuine interest shown in their problems 
higher, it might 
But the 


genuine, seeking to help 


» higher institutions 


on account of higher ideals. 


nterest must be 


ends worthy in 


Nat 


more 


and students as 


schools 
themselves and not as college fodder. 


urally teachers and students will be 





warm-hearted if their visitor has no ulterior 
motive of catching mice for the cat at home 
Llivher in time all th 


rewards of their helpfulness that they d« 


institutions will get 


serve, both in students and in support, 


without having to advertise the special 


merits of their own trade-mark. 
Adolescence is the most fruitful period 


of responsiveness. Its rapidly enlarging 


conception of the relation between the ind 
the 


vidual and group brings a self-con 


the one hand, and a social 


scerousness, on 
consciousness on the other; and the transi 
in the 


demands 


inconsistencies 
the se 


tional changes and 


adjustment between two 
cause either an unconscious or a conscious 
hunger of high-school students for sugges 
tions. Although boys and girls may fail 
from ignorance, from misdirection, or from 
lack of self-control, they touched 
the right kind of 
But the right kind of appeal is 
No one should attempt to 
able to 


ean be 
now as never before by 
appeal. 
hard to make. 
make it without being combine 
some insight into adolescent thought, some 
liking for boys and girls, some sense of 
humor, some knowledge of high-school or 
publie 


some spontaneity in 


speaking, and, above all, some 


ganization, 
feeling of 
consecration to this end. If he can early 
give his student and faculty hearers confi 
denee that he knows and that he cares, he 
has won already; but if he delivers pre 


pared generalities, he is only tolerated, not 
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a. 9 = * 
( him never taik 


down to 


| } , } ] 
his audience but always on the level. 


The present paper reports an experiment 


n using university extension to further thi 
character aim in edueation. It has been 
my privilege for three years to carry on in 


ing, a state-wide campaign for the school 
ld’s health. More and more have I felt 
that this emphasis on health ought to in 


lude ethical as well as physical phases, 


personal healthfulness being interpreted as 
a | Ving whole ot body. 
ter. My belief 


yulded in home and school by atmospheric 


mind, and charae 


is that boys and gir 


I 


pressure, fifteen pounds more or 


square inch of personality. Preach, disci 


punish all you will, but unless you 


: atmosphere either in quality or 


in quantity you talk and act in vain. 


atmosphere of 


pl 


school IS 1tS 


Therefore, the 


nost essential educative characteristic 


With this idea in mind I have been making 


series of as 


at high schools in the state a 


talks on the life of high-school stu 


] 
semoDty 


dents. especially the life that centers around 


the school. 


f this campaign 


The purpose « 
with the better 
the right kind of 
pressure, the right spirit of health 


Ss to coope rate schools in 


bringing about atmos 


phe ric 
fulness, happiness, cleanliness, order, in 
dustry, honesty, purity, courtesy, kindness 
cooperation, and helpfulness. 

the 
visited only one talk a year can be made in 


each school, but this talk, of three quarters 


On account of many schools to be 


to an hour in length, is supposed to be the 
beginning of other conferences along the 
same line between faculty and students. 
My aim is to vitalize and popularize stand 
ards of high-school conduct; the transfor 
mation of these standards into active, per 
meating principles of an individual school 
is emphasized as the main problem for 


teachers and students to work out them- 
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selves in mutual assistance, neither being 
able to sueceed without the other in meet 
ing this responsibility. Care is taken in 
selecting the schools to be visited, as it is 
absolutely hevessary to rely upon some 
capacity for leadership in the principal or 
a prominent teacher; otherwise the follow- 
up work is either omitted or poorly done. 
Consultations with principals often reveal 
weaknesses in the local administration, in 
the student back- 


and these consultations also give 


body, or in the home 
ground ; 
opportunity to stress my belief that the de 
velopment of the atmosphere of a school is 
the fundamental principal. 
Sometimes one visit to a schoo] shows that 


duty of a 


a second would not be profitable for lack 
of local leadership. Nevertheless, what- 
ever value my work possesses is largely due 
to the insight given me by certain prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students, and to the 
ideals exemplified in the best schools. 

In each successive visit to a community, 
I try to build upon the results of earlier 
visits, in hope that the discussions them- 
selves, the welcome and responsiveness of 
the audience, and the personal and social 
effect 
direction has proved the advisability of 


will be cumulative. Suecess in this 


going back again and again to the same 


schools rather than adding many new 


schools to an already overcrowded calen- 
dar. As these visits generally include even- 
ing talks to the community on the health 
and character of children’s lives out of 
school hours, I can thus urge parents to 
make their 
school. This helps greatly ! 


The following skeleton account of three 


children forces for good in 


high-school talks can give but a poor idea 
of the flesh and blood, the local color and 


good spirits necessary in any appeal to 


adolescence. As everything about my work 


is tentative and local, its suggestive value 
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is limited to the who and what and where 
and when of its application. 
The title of ‘‘The Esprit de 
lligh School Life’’ 


but related discussions, 


Corps of 
is used for two different 
The first one is 
more often made at those schools where I 
‘*sense’’ a spirit of disorder or learn of it 


others. A 
being 


from full analysis of a few 


points more effective than a sum 
mary of several, this talk is contined to the 
relation between teachers and students in 
The 


ridi 


promoting order and = good-will. 


Alecks’’ are 


create an 


**smart diagnosed and 


culed so as to uncomfortable 
atmosphere for the student who loves to 
bring himself or herself into notice by 
noise, interruption, and pert remarks. The 
‘‘cold shoulder’’ of fellow students is the 
most powerful weapon in school discipline ; 
and its wise and considerate use should be 
approved as an expression of loyalty to the 
Whether popular or not, 


school ’s ideals. 


good fellows or not, ‘‘smart 


whether 
Alecks’’ are 


couraged in interfering with study or rec 


often tolerated or even en 
tation, because they furnish a relief from 
the concentration of school work. To re 
veal them in their true light as robbers of 
the time and consequently the education of 
their class, to ridicule the real silliness of 
what they think is cleverness, and to bring 
the whole matter down to its basis in con 
ceit, are ways of meeting what is probably 
the most general source of disturbance in 
school life, more general even than adoles 
cent carelessness. 

Then follows a discussion of what teach 
ers can mean, ought to mean, and desire to 
mean to students. By the time boys and 
girls reach the high school they should hav: 
grown to the conception that teaching does 
not involve any antagonism to or suppres 
sion of student life. that its real aim is to 
understand each student and direct his cd 


velopment in so far as the school spirit and 
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An occasional 


work ean hye Nn ade TO do SO. 


expression of sympathy to both students 
and teachers, because some of their work 
is not as useful and interesting as it ought 
to be, me added influence with an 


zIVeS 
audience. Appeal is then made to students 
to show consideration to their teachers, to 
adopt the attitude of rather 
than of criticism, to let kindli- 


ness show itself in efforts to lighten and 


friendship 
their real 


brighten the strain of their teachers’ lives, 
and to recognize that every element of fric- 
tion or disorder between a teacher and even 
one pupil will limit for the class the effi- 
ciency of instruction and consequently the 
clearness and scope of the knowledge and 
ability gained. Teachers as well as stu- 
dents may fail to understand the spirit of 
cordiality that should exist in high schools 
and they may provoke opposition; but the 
best way to meet any past misunderstand- 
ing on the part of either one is to begin 
anew with a determination to let the other 
party be guilty of the first breach of friend- 
ship. 

The second talk on Esprit de Corps at- 
tempts to make students conscious of the 
responsibility of each for all and all for 
each. In realizing efficient moral educa- 
tion social responsibility should be seen 
and felt by students now and here, its 
satisfaction and its sacrifice should be a 
present actuality; and the best way to in- 
tensify the adolescent sense of social worth- 
whileness is to magnify and dignify the in- 
dividual’s daily significance to the group 
life of his school. As an illustration to stu- 
dents I deseribe their school building, sup- 
many foundations, some out- 
standing, hidden, but all 


to the strength of the whole. If one pillar, 


ported by 


some necessary 


it may be if one brick or one stone, is 
weak, the building is to that extent weak 
as a whole; and, furthermore, this weak- 


ness involves extra strain on the other pil- 
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lars. especially those ot the Same section, 


} 


even though they can never fully be sub- 


stituted for another part. In a similar 


way is the character of a school supported 
by its students, some prominent, some over- 
looked. but all 


necessary to the strength 


of the whole. Whenever one student is 
weak, he weakens the entire school and 
adds extra strain to those students who 


are manly enough or womanly enough to 
uphold their school, even when weaklings 
would let it fall. 

One of the finest expressions ota school ’s 
character is its refinement. Courtesy, con- 
sideration, culture should be insisted on in 
when 


How- 


ever much we may compare schools as to 


all schools, as there is no age limit 


these standards should not apply. 


their equipment and instruction, we would 
be even more surprised and helped by a 
comparison of them as to their tone. Some 
times even a principal may be as uncon 
scious of the deficient tone of his own 
school, as one long in a close room may be 
unconscious of its malodorous atmosphere. 
A publie high school should be a refined 
and refining place for boys and girls to 
live in, a place where the hardness from 
some homes will be softened and the rough 
ness polished off, where the gentleness from 
other homes will be contagious and the cul- 
ture demoeratized. High-toned public high 
schools are the best places to educate boys 
and girls—from advantaged as well as dis 
advantaged homes—because in this mix 
ture of all classes the students can grow in 
their judgment of human worth under 
neath superficial differences, and the gen- 
uine superiorities of character and culture 
can emerge and be sought after wherever 
found. To limit rather than to guide the 
growth of this judgment at the high-school 
period, when the social criteria of homes 
by adolescent indi 


are being re-formed 


vidualism and experience, is probably to 
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limit the vision of boys and especially of 
girls for life. 

But 
the tone of a school? 


individual weaknesses lower 
In this talk only five 


and 


what 
are discussed—profanity, obscenity, 
rudeness among the boys, lack of reticence 
and of justice among the girls. My aim is 
not to inveigh against these tendencies but 
to trace them out in their natural ugliness. 
Exhortations, condemnations, and ex- 
tremes are methods most often resorted to 
in belecturing students into virtue; but far 
frank chats about the 


hindrances to personal culture, social ree- 


more effective are 


ognition, and business success involved in 
loss of tone. Let it be further emphasized 
that the school atmosphere as a whole is 
the combined result of the refinement of 
each student in the relations of school life, 
and that any one who lowers the tone of a 
school deserves to be met with individual 
and group disapproval. 

Therefore, I urge students to seek the 
best in others and, above all, to develop the 
best in themselves so that others may seek 
them. They should choose companions to 
be proud of, and see to it that these com- 
panions will be proud of them. Let school 
honors go to personal merit, the selected be 
the really select, the leaders be worthy of 
their leadership, and all factions yield to 
the idealism of the whole. 

Such an appeal gains in foree by being 
made before boys and girls together, as 
is stimulated to be worthy of the 

Especially important is the respon- 


each 

other. 
sibility of girls to deserve and insist upon 
a high level of refinement and chivalry in 
their boy associates. All theoretical argu- 
ments in favor of separate high schools 
have little weight against the incomparable 
value of educating boys and girls together 
in cooperative work and courtesy under 
cultural supervision. Just as democracy 
between classes should bring out the best 
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n each, so can and does democracy in good 
high schools bring out the best between thi 
seXes, 

The third talk is on **A Square Deal,”’ 
doing honestly what is required in both 
work and play. Honesty is illustrated as 


the basis of cooperation in school, in com 


munity, in nation, in business, the ability 
to act together being proportionate to the 
degree of mutual trust. Honesty is de 
fined not simply as outer conformity, best 
policy, or good reputation, but as an inner 
reliance upon one’s own 


support of and 


trustworthiness. The hope of a school, the 
bulwark of society are those students who 
can be trusted through and through: a re 
quest from a teacher, a lesson to be learned, 
a promise to be met, a judgment to be 
made, a game to be played—each and all 
being done at right angles, not obliquely. 
But the corner-cutters, the dodgers and the 
undergrounders are the despair of every 
body. To get forbidden help on examina 
tions, to skip the school requirements, to 
create disorder when the teacher leaves the 
room, to dodge the issue when a deed is 
done, to break the rules of a game when 
the umpire isn’t watching, to skimp a job 
when the boss won’t find it out, to violate 
the 
these are expressions of the same general 


law when statutes aren’t applied 


tendency. If a school tolerates dishonesty 
it is diseased, and the sources of infection 
should be cleaned or cast asunder. 

Appeal is then made for an honor sys 
tem. It is a mistake to extend this system 
to all the dishonesties of adolescence, many 
of which are temporary, or to confine it to 


cheating on examinations. To ineculeate 


a public opinion for general square deal 


ing, strengthened by a careful weighing of 


evidence and a graded punishment for 


more serious offenses, is a problem of great 
delicacy in public high schools, which can 


only be solved by i“ study of local ha ndi 
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both within and without the school. 


tions 


An honor system can not be foreed upon 


students, they must grow up to it; and it 


must he a | or}) school not a college system, 


for in this, as in most matters, college 


plants will be exoties in the high school. 
Outsiders should only suggest; high-school 
faculties and students must work out their 
own methods in meeting this basie respon 
sillity. 

The subjects of other talks are as fol 
‘*The High Sehool Stu 
dents to their Parents,’ 
‘*Waste,’’ 


leisure ; 


lows Relation of 
"an appeal for ap 
the fruitless and 
‘* Piddling,”’ 


of concentration in study ; ‘‘ Organization,”’ 


preciation ; 


harmful use of lack 


the advantages of getting together; ‘‘ Ado- 
lescence,’’ the time to grow up or grow 
down 

The purpose of this paper has been to 


arouse more active interest, especially 


among universities and colleges, in the 


school life and character development of 
high-school boys or girls. One expression 
of this interest can only call attention to 
suggest to 


But 


professors need contact 


the opportunity before us, not 
others their method of realizing it. 
this is sure: we 
with the life of 
vitalize and inspire our own thinking and 
For that contact the 


professionalism of inspections 


high schools in order to 


teaching. without 
our and 
eredits and methodologies may degenerate 
into formalism, and the flame of the spirit 
flicker out and die. 
W. H. Heck 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE TO 
CHILDREN IN THE GARY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THe teaching of science to children in 
the Gary publie schools is based on the 
that should 


the study of science early in the grades, 


prineciph children commence 
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so that while their minds are still plastic 


and their interest in natural phenomena 1s 
still keen, they m: 
their knowledge of the sciences just as they 


iy develop naturally in 


now develop in their knowledge of arith- 
metic and grammar. There is. in facet, 
much better reason for teaching the sei- 


ences in the grades than there is for teach- 
ing such unnatural subjects to child nature 
as arithmetic and grammar, because the 
child is vitally interested in the happen- 
ings of nature about him, while his inter- 


est in arithmetic and grammar should 
naturally develop at a later period of life 

Every healthy child is a bundle of activi 
ties. Unless suppressed, he will become an 
animated interrogation point. His insist- 
ent and persistent questions mean that he 
is trying to find out the relations of things 
in this great, new, and wonderful world 
into which he has been east. He wants to 


know what things are made of; where they 
eame from; what things are heavy; what 
things are light; what things are hot; what 
things are cold; how things are made, and 
how they work. sy such questions, the 
child is trying to get an understanding of 


the world in which he lives. These ques- 
tions lead to a knowledge of general truths, 
which form the basis for what is known as 
‘common sense.’’ By these questions, he 
is thus laying the foundation for all of his 
future thinking and reasoning. 

Not only is his interest in nature keen 
but 


seem, his interest wanes as he grows older, 


while young, paradoxical as it may 
because familiarity with nature, unless ac- 
companied by scientific information, breeds 
a satisfied feeling of knowledge, which is 
likely to deaden his interest in it. Yet, un- 
fortunately, we are permitting the child to 
grow up, surrounded on all sides by the 
mechanisms of scientific discovery, and neg 
leeting to teach him the scientific prin- 
until 


ciples underlying their operation, 
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familiarity has deadened his interest in 
them. The child, who is using, for the first 
time, the modern telephone, is in a better 
mental attitude to learn the scientific prin- 
ciple involved in its operation than is the 
man or woman who has grown accustomed 
to it by daily use. 

To put off the study of the sciences until 
the high school grades is not only unnat- 
ural, but it is undemocratic as well, be- 
cause only one child out of every fourteen, 
entering the public schools, is graduated 
from the high school. It is undemocratic 
for the publie school to be devoting the 
greater part of its energy to this one boy 
or girl when it should be giving the best 
possible start in life to the other thirteen. 
In this preeminently scientific age, a gen- 
eral knowledge of the sciences is not only 
desirable, but it is almost necessary to sue- 
cess in any field of human endeavor. Many 
of our professional men such as lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and preachers are ham- 
pered because of the inefficient and insuffi- 
cient training they received in the sciences 
while they were in the public schools. 

The public school is not only training 
the one at the expense of the thirteen, but 
it is likely to use very poor judgment in 
selecting this one upon whom to bestow its 
favors. The one who is graduated from 
the high school is not necessarily, by any 
means, the one who is adapted by nature 
and intellect to make much use of the half- 
masticated and hastily swallowed bits of 
scientific information which he has picked 
up during the last three years in high 
school. To uncover the hidden tendencies 
of the human mind and discover its natural 
bent usually requires years of experience 
and meditation along various lines of activ- 
ity. This favored one may, therefore, rush 
off, with his half-masticated and _ half-di- 
gested scientific information, to college, 
thinking himself to be a budding Faraday, 
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when he might have been saved consider- 
able humiliation and disappointment, if he 
had been given more time to think it over, 
by commencing the study of the sciences 
early in the grades 

This unnatural and undemocratic system 
of delaying the study of the sciences until 
the last years of the high school is thus a 
boomerang, which not only hits the thirteen 
below the belt, but which is likely to fly 
back and administer a humiliating blow to 
the favored one by not giving him time to 
find himself. As a result of this vicious 
system, each year sees a crop of incompe 
tent and inefficient professional men thrust 
out into lines of activity for which they are, 
by nature and training, unfitted, while the 
other boys and girls, those other thirteen, 
are handicapped by incapacity and help 
lessness, because of an improper system of 
education. 

Already, it is becoming clear to the aver- 
age citizen that this system of education is 
top heavy, and, unless it is changed, it is 
likely to become more so. Already we hear 
a murmur arising from the people, that the 
high schools are for the favored few; that 
their tendencies are aristocratic; that the 
poor boys and girls can not afford to go to 
the central high school, ete. Neither would 
we, as teachers, care to deny these charges, 
nor do we dare to shirk our responsibility 
by ignoring them. We must face the 
charges, but what shall we do? Shall we 
maintain a separate high school for the 
favored one of doubtful value, or shall we 
rearrange our school system so that the 
high school will be open to all children? 
This latter course is the only feasible one 
which will solve the problem of educating 
the masses as well as the classes. By adopt- 
ing what may be ealled the unit system of 
education Mr. Wirt has not only brought 
the high school to all the children, but he 


has succeeded in so interweaving the high 


«of 
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school, grade, industrial, and playground 
courses of study that it is difficult to tell 
just where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. By this truly natural and demo 
faa ystem of education, each big school 
plant thus becomes a throbbing organic 
tetrad, four in one, pulsating with the 
happy heart throbs of thousands of con 
tented children, who here have an equal 
chance. to grow up naturally, learning to 
play, work, and think under the observant 


eves of the master mechanic and of the 


most experienced and competent teachers 


that the schools can fur 


universities and 
nish. 

With such a system as this, it is possible 
to put the high-school science teacher down 
in the grades to take up with the children, 
in a simple and non-mathematieal way, the 
discussion of the 
tions which have been disturbing their little 


various scientific ques- 


inquisitive minds. In the discussion of 
these questions with the children, however, 
the method of procedure should be about as 
informal as are the children themselves when 
at play. Neither does it make much differ 


where commence or where you 
so long as the interest of the children 
The 


where 


ence you 
end, 
is maintained old-fashioned recita- 
the teacher asks a 
ehild, 
answers it, if he ean, are likely to become 
so dry and dusty that they would put a 
vacuum cleaner out of business. What we 
must teach the child 


science in the child’s way, is what I would 


tion methods, 


formal question to a certain who 


have, if we are to 


in place of 
the children 


eall an ‘‘experience meeting’”’ 
the formal 


and the teacher meet on common ground 


recitation, where 
to exchange ideas about their experiences 
in dealing with nature. The outside world 
would thus be used as a great laboratory 
while the ‘*experience meetings’’ would 
simply interpret these experiences in terms 
This work should 


of scientific principles. 
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he supplemented by demonstrations by the 


children, assisted by the teacher, a littl 
individual laboratory work, and consider 
able vocal reading from text-books and 


scient fie story books. The procedure dur- 


ing the readings should, however. be very 


informal, so that any clild may feel free 


to relate his experiences as the spirit moves 


him. <All laboratory work should be writ- 


ten up in correct English in the best pos 


sible style so that the child will learn his 


English in the only practical way, and that 
is by using it. 
In the preceding paragraph will be 


noticed that I have given laboratory work 


a secondary place in the teaching of 


science 
to children. Since this seems to be out of 
harmony with this age and with child na- 
ture. whose predominant trait is action, 
this 


This apparent lack 


further elucidation of point should 
demand our attention. 
of harmony will disappear, I think, when 
we have arrived at a mutual understand 
ing of the term ‘‘laboratory work,’’ a term 
which has been used during the past gen- 
eration to cover up a host of pedagogical 
sins in connection with high-school science 
work, 

Laboratory work is, of course. work done 
in the laboratory, but it is also evident that 
the real meaning of the term will depend 
on the nature of the work done and on the 
kind of laboratory in which it is done. 
Granting that the laboratory is well equip 
ped and in charge of a competent instruc 
tor, it is also evident that the nature of the 
work done should depend on the age of the 
pupil and on the purpose for which it is 
done. Laboratory work should, in the uni 
versity, and we also hope, in the last years 
of high school, under the Wirt system, have 
for its sole purpose a technical scientific 
training of the student for his chosen pro 
fession, while in the elementary grades its 


chief purpose should be to impart as much 
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general scientific information to the child 
in the given time as is possible. Failure 
to keep in mind these two distinct pur- 
poses has caused much confusion and waste 
of energy during the generation. 
During this transition period, high-school 
students have, without any distinction as 
to sex or ability, been instructed just as if 


past 


the sole purpose was to make professional 
or research scientists out of them all. The 
error of this purpose can be seen in the 
fruitage of this generation of high-school 
graduates. 

I shall now try to make clear the methods 
of procedure which should be followed in 
laboratory work, depending on our pur- 
pose. If we are dealing with children and 
our purpose is to impart as much informa- 
tion as possible, it is evident that we ean 
not resort to the slowgoing, detailed labo- 
ratory methods of the scientists. If we do, 
our enthusiastic young naturalist, who is 
very anxious to learn, but who is not par- 
ticular how he learns, just so he learns 
quickly, will lose sight of the goal for 
which he is striving, and become engulfed 
in the method of trying to reach it. To 
make myself clear, I once knew an instrue- 
tor who wanted to impress upon the chil- 
dren of an eighth-grade class that carbon 
is a constituent of organic compounds. He 
went about it by first spending one hour 
dictating to them a detailed list of instrue- 
tions, which they mechanically copied 
down, telling them just how to put a flake 
of oatmeal on a crucible lid and char it, 
and how they likewise were to char pieces 
of meat and potato, a lump of sugar and a 
block of wood. Then the children set about 
their task to do these simple things, and 
before they had finished the experiment 
and written it up, which part consisted in 
mechanically rearranging the sentences 
which had been dictated to them by put- 
ting ‘‘I did it’’ in place of ‘‘you do it,’’ 
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two weeks had passed. The children had 
painfully tried to follow the detailed diree- 
tions given them, and as a result they got 
lost in the method and were not greatly 
impressed with the principle involved 
They, no doubt, got some training in mus 
cular and nerve control, but they got very 
little new information for their two weeks 
work. In fact, the instructor, in addition 
to using the wrong method, unfortunately 
forgot that the children had grown up in 
the much larger and more practical labo 
ratory of nature, where they had seen all 
of these chemical changes times in 
their life around the kitchen stove and all 
that necessary, in this 


organize interpret the 


many 


case, Was to 


was 
and information 
which they already possessed, by means of 
the experience meeting and class demon 
stration. This case is only typical of the 
enormous waste of energy which is occur 
ing in the high schools all over the country 
by trying to duplicate in man’s puny little 
laboratories these great fundamental ex 
periences of life, which we can get to so 
much better advantage in the laboratory 
of nature. 

Now let us contrast that method with the 
more natural and, I think, more efficient 


one of trying to use the child’s experience 


as a basis for laboratory work, given 
largely in the form of demonstrations by 
the children, assisted by the teacher. The 


class comes into the room and finds the in- 
structor in an easy chair with every fea- 
ture of his face radiating good cheer and 
humor. Before him on the demonstration 
table is a piece of coal, a piece of paper, a 
erust of bread, a match, a lump of sugar, a 
test tube and a glass of water. The in- 
structor opens the conversation by picking 
up the piece of coal and asking the chil- 
dren if they would like to eat the piece of 
coal. All of them except one look at him 
in astonishment and say ‘‘Why Mr. Coons, 
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coal is not good to eat,’’ but this one, who 
seems to have been from the country, says 
it is not poison because her father had fed 
some to their hogs when they had stomach 
trouble. Yes the instructor says it is not 
poison, because he eats it every day and 
Their interest is now 
the 


seems to thrive on it. 


aroused, which, of course, must be 
fertile field prepared to receive our seed 
of the Then the in- 


structor jumps to his feet in a 


tree of knowledge. 
sort of 
dramatic way, with the lump of coal in one 
hand and the glass of water in the other, 
and says, ‘‘Children do you like candy ?’’ 
Sure they do. ‘‘Well candy is made out 
of coal and water.’’ Now they are ready 
to believe that he is a fit subject for the 
insane their minds 


have time to dwell too long on this idea, 


asylum, but before 
the instructor relieves the tension by ask- 
ing them if they had ever seen any burnt 
sugar or candy. They had seen the black 
substance left after burning sugar and some 
thought it looked like coal. 
now selected to prove that sugar is made 


Some one is 


out of water and eoal, and while she is 
test tube, the 


others watch carefully to see the miracu- 


heating the sugar in the 


lous change of sugar into water and ecar- 
bon. After the sugar is charred, the test 
tube is passed around the class that each 
one may see, at close range, the water col- 
lected inside the test tube and the carbon 
in the bottom. In like manner, we select 
different girls to char all of the organic 
substances on the table, and they soon see 
that is a constituent of them all. 
At this point we get into a discussion about 
the cooking of foods, and why we should 
be careful not to get them too hot. This 
led on to a discussion of why we eat foods, 


earbon 


which got mixed up with the use of coal in 
the furnace. 
parison of the use of the coal in the furnace 
One 


This last point led to a com- 


with the use of carbon in the body. 
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bright little girl wanted to know if we 
could make sugar out of coal and water. 


I told her that we ought to be able to make 
Very 


well then, I said, when you go home, go 


it. She said she was going to try it. 


down into the coal bin, get a lump of coal, 
erush it up very fine, and stir it in a bucket 
of water. 

The next morning, she came early to tell 
me that she had done as I said, but she still 
She now 


had just coal and water. was 


ready to learn another lesson, but the 
chance was too good to waste on her alone, 
so I told her to wait until her class came in, 
and we would take up her problem with 
the class. When her class came in, the in- 
structor was prepared to bring out the 
great fundamental distinction between 
mixing substances together and causing 
them to unite together. While a little girl 
came forward to grind up a lump of coal 
in a mortar, the other little girl was relat- 
ing her experience in trying to manufac- 
ture sugar and telling what her mother 
said about the teacher for putting such 
nonsense into her head. 

We then had her repeat her experiment 
of stirring the coal into the water, and we 
called the class’s attention to the fact that 
they were just mixed together, that we 
could still see the coal and the water. They 
wanted me to unite them together and 
make sugar. I had to admit that the sugar 
cane could do that better than I. This led 
us into a discussion of how the plants take 
earbon out of the air and water out of the 
ground and, in the leaf, unite them, with 
the help of sunshine, so as to form sugar. 
They were told, however, that while so far, 
there were some substances which man 
could not cause to unite, there were others 
which he could cause to unite very easily. 
For this demonstration the instructor had 
and mercuric 


selected potassium iodide 


chloride, because they unite so easily and 
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because the color of the resulting combina- 
tion is so striking. The two salts were 
mixed up in a mortar and passed around 
the class. The class’s attention was called 
to the mixture of long needle-like crystals 
of mercuric chloride and to the cubical 
like crystals of potassium iodide. Then he 
selected a member of the class to come 
forward and cause them to unite by grind- 
ing them in a mortar with a pestle. The 
resulting red powder, unlike either of the 
two substances mixed together, teaches 
them in an impressive manner, the differ- 
ence between mixing substances together 
and causing them to unite together; that, 
when substances are united together, en- 
tirely new substances are created, which 
are unlike either of the parent substances ; 
that, although sugar is made up of coal 
and water, it is unlike either of them. 
One day we were reading the story of 
iron and steel, and while we were showing 
the boys samples of the different kinds of 
iron ores, one boy said that he thought 
there was some iron ore in a bog out close 
to where he lived. I told him to bring in 
some of it. The next morning he brought 
in a can full of bog iron ore. They wanted 
to know if we could get the iron out of it. 
To arrange for this, we had two boys take 
a Hessian crucible down to the school 
plumbing shop and drill a hole through the 
bottom of it large enough to admit a stere- 
opticon carbon. We then pushed the car- 
bon up through the hole and sealed it on 
the inside with clay secured from the 
school potter, letting the end of the carbon 
project about an inch above the clay. Then 
we supported the crucible on a ring stand, 
insulating it from the ring by means of 
asbestos paper. Another stereopticon car- 
bon was then fastened in a clamp, and at- 
tached to the ring stand so that it came in 
contact with the other carbon projecting 
up through the bottom of the crucible. The 
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crucible was then packed with a mixture 
of ferric oxide ore, charcoal and limestone. 
We took the apparatus, thus adjusted, up 
to the gallery of the auditorium and de- 
tached the wires from the stereopticon, but 
left the rheostat in series with the current, 
and attached the negative wire to the lower 
carbon of the apparatus and the positive 
wire to the upper one. As soon as the cur- 
rent had been established, we separated the 
carbons so as to make an are. The fearful 
heat of the electric furnace immediately 
made the charcoal ignite, causing a partial 
reduction of the ore. We let the current 
continue for a few minutes, and, after the 
furnace had cooled, we found a ring around 
the lower carbon, the core of which was 
metallic iron. This experiment was used 
as a basis for the study of the steel in- 
dustry upon which the foundation of Gary 
was laid. 

The trouble with 
teaching is that it is too remote and unre- 
lated to life and its common everyday prob- 
lems. But the instructor who 
that vital spark, that touch of reality, that 
knack of connecting his subject with life, 
with news, with daily experiences, knows 
how grateful and how interested the chil- 
Their eyes and faces glow with 
What may otherwise be a dull 
> and 


most of our science 


possesses 


dren are. 
interest. 
and listless hour thus becomes ‘‘ fun’ 
excitement, because the children have felt 
the thrill of living over again their ex- 
periences interpreted in terms of scientific 
principles. What most people need is a 
correct understanding of general scientific 
information and not a knowledge of labo- 
ratory manipulation which they will never 
use after they get out of school. The be- 
lief that skill in laboratory manipulation 
is essential to scientific information is erro- 
neous, but it is essential to a professional 
scientific career. 

Children gregarious. 


are extremely 
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They learn faster when seeing each other 
work or when working under the inspira- 
tion of the group than when working alone. 
Not many children enjoy playing alone, 
because it is difficult to organize their 
thoughts and shape their conduct, unless 
they have some one with whom to contend. 


laboratory work is. therefore, 
child. The 
likely to he 


for him unless he has seen those 


Individual 
simplest 
diffi- 


proe- 


unnatural for the 
laboratory processes ar¢ 
eult 
esses demonstrated by the teacher or by 
another pupil. <A laboratory experiment, 
which can not be pe rformed after a class 


demonstration, without following detailed 


instructions dictated by the teacher, or 
gleaned from a laboratory manual, should 
attempted by While 


mechanically following a list of dictated 


not be children. 
directions does cultivate a certain type of 
discipline, it also destroys initiative and 
independence. The world is already filled 


with machine scientists. The crying need 
of the hour is for a different type of sel- 
entist—a type which is well represented 
by such men as Steinmetz and Edison who, 
fortunately, were not made into human 
machines by the too prevalent dehumaniz- 
ing laboratory The 
child should be given a chance to work out 


what is within him, but his activity should 


methods of to-day. 


not be controlled by formal direction. 
Spontaneity is one of the precious traits 
of human character worth conserving in 
any group of children. Formal direction 
and hectoriny prohibition are the two ogres 
of ehild land. 


of children’s studies checks their initiative 


Over-officious supervision 


and induces a feeling of dependence that 
spoils resourcefulness. It is a good thing 
sometimes to turn the children loose men- 
The child who 


to put a 


tally as well as physically. 
always has to be told just how 
flake of oatmeal on a erucible lid, has an 
Far better 


undeveloped imagination. 
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would it be to let him use his own brains 


in devising his own ways of doing things, 


which 


has not tried it. 


s easier than one would believe who 


COLLEGE SPIRIT AND STUDENT 
CONTROL 


INASMUCH as all efficient student control 


must be based on ‘‘college spirit,’’ an ex- 


is meant by college spirit 


There are 


planation of what 


is a necessary introduction. 
very few things about a university that are 
less understood than ‘‘ college spirit’’; less 
faculty, 

Wild 


monstrative 


understood by outsiders, by the 


students themselves 
football 


street celebrations of victories, extravagant 


even by the 
cheering at vames, «i 


display of college colors, mass meetings, 


balls, the affectation of certain distinctive 


costumes; all these collectively, or any one 
of them individually, are accepted in them- 
selves as ‘‘college spirit,’’ whereas they are 
really only the telltale bubbles which ev: 
dence the working of the real leaven hidden 
In themselves they are 


Mass. 


within the 
nothing but the outward and visible sign of 
an invisible spirit, itself the real soul of the 
university. 

Without that soul the university ceases to 
be a living organism and degenerates into a 
eold, 


of laboratories; a factory for the furnish- 


unsympathetic, uninfluential group 


ment of the intellect. In the eyes of the 
student, if not in the eyes of the world at 
large, it becomes a factory where he works 
for so many hours a day for so many weeks 
or months or years, and where he may ac- 
quire by due diligence certain facts and 
theories which may be useful in the pursuit 
of wealth in future life. It is an employ- 
ment agency where he spends a certain pro- 
Lation convincing the officials of his ability 
to handle such work as they may procure 


for him. The exit of the factory passed 
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and the commission to the agency paid, the 
student passes on to the job procured with 
a feeling of satisfaction or of contempt for 
the university, as the job may or may not 
suit his taste. His view is entirely mate- 
rial. If the proper job is not forthcoming, 
the university has failed and the time spent 
in the knowledge factory has been com- 
pletely wasted. In any event the influence 
of the university ceases when the student 
passes beyond its gates because the student 
feels that he has, or has not, received the 
knowledge he paid for; the bargain is com- 
plete, and the source of the purchase soon 
forgotten. Such is the soulless university ; 
it has no future. 

In order to understand this soul, we must 
What is the true 
criterion by which the success of a univer- 
Surely not by the 


look away for a moment. 


sity should be judged? 
success of the graduates, for success is too 
largely an individual matter, some ability 
that the individual had inside of him and 
which would have come out no matter where 
he had gone to school. No amount of train- 
ing could make some men successful any 
more than a lack of hold 
some other men down. No, success is not 
the thing. It is the enthusiasm, love and 
veneration for the old college sustained un- 
diminished through the years of after life; 
the interest in the never-old alma mater, 


training could 


her progress and development; it is these 
things which indicate the hold that a uni- 
versity has upon its students and the influ- 
ence it exercises over their lives. 

The spiritless, soulless college comes into 
cold disciplinary contact with its students 
for the few hours of the four-year course 
that they spend within its walls; outside its 
gates they are outside the sphere of influ- 
matter how cold-blooded 
committees may be trying to regulate their 
private lives. The dear old alma mater 
takes her students warmly to her bosom the 


ence, no many 
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moment they begin to breath her atmos 


phere and her ever youthful spirit accom 


panies them throughout their lives. Which 
is the better teacher, the one who influences 
her students for only the few hours that 


they are actually within her grasp, or the 


one Whose influence reaches far out into the 
future years through happiness and sorrow 
to the dying day 

Men are 
The ehild 


like, no matter how good a pedagogue that 


} 


only a little older children 


who has a teacher he does not 
teacher may be, learns comparatively little; 
while the child who loves his teacher learns 
rapidly all she knows, be her methods good 
or bad. And it can not be otherwise with a 
university. No matter how good her equip- 
ment, or how complete her course, if the 
human sympathy is lacking, the teaching 
does not stick with the students; given that 
bond of sympathy, all that is hers will be 
Dull of intellect they may be and 
but 
their every fiber. 
What, then, is this spirit? 


only one answer; it is loyalty born of rev 


theirs. 


slow to learn, the spirit penetrates 


There can be 
erence, The university which is not so re 
vered may be giving the strictest kind of a 
discipline to the mind, but has no influence 
whatever over the building of character 

which is quite important if not the most 
important part of a student’s education 
The university that neglects this moral side 
is neglecting a very important part of its 
work. 
gained from this explanation unless some 


There is. however. vers little to be 


thing constructive can be put forward to 
show how this spirit may properly be fos 
tered, and that is the principal object of 
this paper. 

have been 


Such reverence as we trving to 


describe as the basis of all true college spirit 
would not be accorded to a factory or to 


any unsympathetic organization, coldly 


dealing out scientific facts and tyrannical 
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r > ret re } ey erent 
ther nterest Not the mere pass 
! i student vy subject 
! ! iv entert 1! urer;: not 
tl rsonal interest of the scientist in 
! r problem of 1 reh: but the 
svmpathet nterest of ownership 
ride in someth that is 1 llv a part 
rselves: where tl yject of such i 
terest s smaller and weaker than our 
selves, it results in affection and patronage 


wher the object s infinite ly larger and 


stronger, it results in a true reverence. 


Only where the students have this propri- 


etors nterest can the true spirit of rever 
ence exist 
That is virtually the same thing as say- 


ing that there can be no interest without 


responsibilits 


and we have at last come to 


the keynote of the suecess of university in- 


fluence, to the motif of true college spirit. 
Accept this and the real problem is clearly 
defined: how can the student be given this 


: In 


to a marked degree, in 


feeling of responsibility some univer- 


; ; 


SItles IS present 


others it is entirely absent. And in every 


true college spirit and fostering 


case the 
present in exactly the same 
that the 

It is attributed variously to the 


to the class of th 


influenee are 


degree student feels his respon 
sibility 
age of the institution; 
institution—whether it is a state or private 
university; to the form of the organization 


whether it is a democratic or an auto 
of control: but none of thes: 
light of 


present in 


eratic Ss) stem 
theories hold true in the investiga 


tion—for the spirit is some of 
the institutions of every class and wholly 


No, the 


subtle than this and ean not be classified by 


absent in others cause 1s more 


mstitutions 


It lies in the attitude of the individual 


faculties. The whole question is: does the 
consider itself the university, or 


it consider the students the university 
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| itself a corps of instructors to serve the 
id S ey ry i Vv thir ts 
We! Where th rmer exists thers ! 
no sp rit where the ] tter Is he | it 1} 
sent. The foreman is responsible 
rhis vang, the capt iin for his company 
I ! D no taxatior \\ if I re 
sentatio it is th iw of the world to-day 


) studs nts 1s re spon 


sible for the students eves them of 


all individual responsibility Possibly 
there 1s a temporary administrative ad 
vantage—doubtless that is what has induced 


the adoption of the method by many of t 


newer universities—bu kills 
the loyalty of the students as surely as the 
same methods killed the loyalty of the 
American 

The 


them depends the employment of 


eolonies to the mother country. 


students are the university On 
most of 


the faculty, on them depends the relation 
between town and gown, and on their con 
possibly even mor on 


duet in future life, 


their personal conduct than on their pro 
fessional suecess, depends the reputation 
of the university. 

The faculty is there to serve the students 
They are hired to teach, and even what they 
shall teach is largely influenced, if not defi 
what the 


nitely determined, by students 


want. If there is anything that they want 
very much they will most certainly get it 
he faculty are the servants of the stu 
The more gracefully they acknowl 


and the 


dents. 


ede this service more conscien 
tiously they perform it the greater their in 
Huence will be. 

If then the students do really control the 
lestinies of the university, it is important 
that they should realize it and have the 
responsibility of it. There is nothing worse 


than an irresponsible ruler. It is here that 
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the faculty should perform one of its most 
mportant functions in impressing the stu 


dents with the weight of their responsibil- 


ties They must be made to realize that 
every ‘t thev do reflects in som 
either good o1 1. upon the universit 
that is to say, upon themselves. The con 
mitt system ol control bs th fa ilty 
rks exactly in the opposite dir 
ihese committees, attempting to co! trol th 
S( il and moral actions of the students 
Througn faculty mad regulations usurp 
powers Which rightfully belong to the 
students, and n loing so take over the 
responsibility. The students rightly eon- 


sider that these committees, not themselves, 
are responsible for all their actions so 
regulated. They realize that they may 
have to answer for their acts to the com 
mittees and pay for them in the form of 
punishments inflicted, but the moral ob! 
on is gone. Every such obligation ta 

ver by the faculty committees weakens the 
moral stamina of the students. Moral char 

‘ter is built up by the exercise of judg 
ment and self-control; it is broken down by 
the release from this practise. This prin 
ciple is recognized even in the control of 

ur criminal institutions, 

The students ar perfectly eapable of 
doing these things themselves, and will do 
them much more efficiently than any faculty 

ymmittee can, provided always that they 
recognize their responsibilities. Impress 
ing upon the students a realization of that 
responsibility is the only part the faculty 
should take in the matter. This should not 
be done by perso! al advisers officially ap 
pointed, by chaplains or by proctors, but 
‘an be more effectually accomplished by the 


ral attitude of the faculty and other 


student functions where they are invited 
» talk, continually reiterating that the 


students are themselves the university and 


. 
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is a Ired ad that sam dignity assures 

the proper ercise of the authority Th 

broad principles on which the authority is 

based raises it high above elass prejudice 
d the exercise of it is never questioned 


Once in a great while this form of gov 


ernment, like all others, will go astray, but 
the reaction from it is always swift and 
sure, leaving the students stronger than 
they were before; while every outbreak 
under the committee rule means the in 


ercased tyranny of the committee with its 


inevitable ¢ msequences, a lesse ning of the 


students’ 


t } 
Is 


responsibility 


this exereise of St lf rovernment 


during his eollege life which strengthens 
the student for the life-work before him. 
It is these ideals, these traditions, this 


atmosphere which permeates the student’s 
every fiber and becomes an integral part of 
his life, that 
It is not the 


drier theori S of 


are forever dear to his heart 
facts of mathematies, the 
the eold 
the stu 


dry 
philosophy, or 
reasoning of that 

dent life 
assigned to their proper pigeonholes where 


they 


influence 


logie 
throughout his (they are early 
forgotten as occasion 
but the 


activities, alwavs 


may be used or 


may require not these things, 


memories of his student 


colored by the atmosphere of the eollege 


which stir his blood and influence his ae 


tions in his old age, and eause him to follow 


the progress of his old university with 
kindling eves and loving interest. 
A beautiful set of buildings, a complete 


equipment and a brilliant faculty may un- 
doubtedly aid the student in his pursuit of 
knowledge during the four years of his col 
lea 


indelible 


life, but it is the college spirit alon 
which upon 


the 
luence of 


the 


puts its stamp 


student’s life and extends the int 


the university from matriculation to 


rrave Surely it 1S worthy of Serious Con- 
sideration. E. G. CHEYNEY 
( EGE OF FORESTR 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
AN announcement has just beer ssued by 


incement, New York Unive h iT 
ged to cooperate with I mpor 

t business organizations under plans 
lapted to suit individual : fering to 
limited number of college graduates pos 
tions which will enable them to combine 
scientific study of business principles with 
ial business practis These enings ar 


any 
lines. Some of the 
mpani the Unite | states Steel 


Corporation, prefer men trained in mechanical 
ike the Na 
and 


Ingersoll Watch 


ugh training 


r chemical engineering; others, | 
nal City An 


Telegraph Company, and the 


} 


> } ° nT } 
Bank, lerican lelephone 


Company, prefer.a thor in math 


1 commercial geography 


aties. 


Most 


economics an 


houses engaged im the toreign trad 


wish men with a knowledge of the language 
if the country in which they are extending 
their business. They wish t t men for busi- 


ness in Russia, South 
China, 
The 


anies Ssuaiy Wil 


comp 


ployed under this plan ; lent to covet 
living expenses and university tuition, say 


This 
y throughout the year, is 
holder 


. ; 
auring 


1m payable monthl 
university fellowship. Th 


least one half his tim 


3 


the college vear and full time during the sum 


mer vacation to practical work in the business 
establishment, where he will be given the op 


portunity of learning in practise different 


phases of the business, so as to qualify him 
eventually, if he is of the right caliber and 
haracter, for an important executive positi 
Che remainder of his time is to be devoted 


subjects in New York University 


USsINness 
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; al 
t S f his emp e! i 
° | contract will cover calendar vear, but . 
re vable witl sually an increase in pay. : = - 
[It is hoped that the men will show sufficient 
ity and character so that when their train 
ig is completed—in from one to three or four oe a 
years—they will be fitted to take important yurses. s 
perm nt positions he employ of thes« ticials 
mpanies ided howeve t ‘ t f ‘ 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MASSACHUSETTS y the tow 
Dr. Davin SNEDDEN, commissioner of eduea s j 
tion and a member of the governor’s “ advisory owered | PI 
mmittee”’ of tive members, named to draft ty extens a Oe : ' the t 
bill to provide for university extension work - ag 
line with the recommendation contained in ie : nar 
t] governor’s inaugural message, has sub : 
tted to the committee on education a tenta . rres] lence , ; 
ve draft of a bill. The committee has been il advis ! S f 
ziven to understand that a special message make recomme the ‘ 
from the governor on this subject may be r n regard to the es shme 
ceived by the legislature at a later date. The f university extension and corres} ‘ ‘ 
tentative draft of the bill reads as follows: Section 9 e board of education, for the | 
Section 1 The board of education is hereby a pose “ complying witn tn ; 8 ol 
ized and directed to establish and administer iy wes ; : 
der such rules and regulations as shall be d ee =o 
rmined by the board ind at suel enters as, after nts and cler ‘ vise ‘ aes . ‘ - 
estigatio it sha deem desirable, university a ee ee ee ae $e 
extension and correspondence ourses for the bene n the pert rmance r the Lutles 
fit of residents of Massachusetts this act, SU Ses :' sine ue 
Section 2 The board of education is hereby au 
rized to employ a third deputy commissioner, EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
V nder the direction of the commissioner of 


Dr. Cart G. Doney, since 1907 president 





¢ 1] } : ’ ‘| 
ication, sna nave general charge and direction - , , 
; West Virginia Weslevan University s be 
f all investigations relative to the establishment 
- lected president of W mette University 
oft u versity extension and ‘orrespondence courses, Seon preside . . aie y9 
ind who shall supervise and administer, on behalf Oregor 
I he board tne mduct of such courses The PrRoFress R A Cat ’ . ‘ 
hoard 7 alen emnlov snc} samte last we ts 
board may also emplo: ] agents, le irers, chate off eom ; ; . aoe : 
s tors, assistants nd lerical service Ss may 
, sity | \ t 1 N \ I] 
be necessary for a proper compliance with the 
7 will lecture at ¢ Universit 0 
| visions of this act With the approval or the W - ee 
" tol ] ' 
2 rnor and ) may rent suitable office _ t 
for ‘ ma + +} pr ) l ~ > 
I iu or the , ] vided for 1 t Dr. Tra Rems oy . a at Joh: 
Hoy ! r 
Sect } ( The board f educatior S . . 
ereby empowered, W he consent of the town or | 
tiv ‘ ry . ‘ 
ty ffi iis or yr ees having sa ! buil lit ys 
‘ : . 
I irge to use the s 018 OF ther pul l bu | M Ma ' 
gs f any towns ol! es witl he mn PEA . I 
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brarv Commission, will also give an address 


Getting the Most Out of Books.” On 1 ae sales ' - = 
me afternoon will take place the written ex ae ; : is 
amination of contestants for thi prizes in Ans ‘ ‘ k . ond 
American history, botany. English, French De W Ho Max ; ce 
German Latin n hematics nd pl a ( \\ 
Following the general session the Depart yn by 7 W. ¢ 





ho on art, biology, commercial education, ind Tax Rate,’’ W A. P lerg 


earth science, English, French, Greek and ‘treter; a by J " f J.) 
sa 

. Ml & « Profes ER aligms 
Latin history, home economies, manual arts, a4 . \. Selig 

1 . April - if s, Stre ( 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, physica aa - 

‘ =e Base . Works Douglas M 

education and publie speaking The general . 

. — nn , f the Bronx; d SS101 vy Jo | t 
subject of the Departmental Conferences will 

; : mmissioner of street cleanit \ 


be * The Relation of the Organized Library to joroyoh president of Bi nth ; ” 


the School.” At the supper and conference Marks. boro president, Ma 


4 


for administrative oftes rs topics for discussion Apr 2 The Admi rative ©) f 
will be presented with reference to college the Courts,’’ Judge William MeAd 

credits, by Dean James R. Angell, of the Fac by Judge W um L, Ranson 1 ( v 
ilties of Arts, Literature and Science in the 
university, and Principal Franklin W. John- 
son, of the University High School. The con- bd mg 

1 end its sessions with the annual ori] 98—< Tra 
contest in Public Speaking, to be held in Leon | er ties.’ M 5 Sihiis Miia to & 
Mandel Assembly Hall on the evening of April (, Smit! ommissioner of docks and ferris i 
16. <A large number of principals, superin- 
tendents, librarians and members of high- Iv is stated in Nature that the frat annus 
school and academy faculties are expected to report, for the 


be in attendance at the conference. 19 a ee 
1914, nl 


A survEY of the structure and working 


the New York City government is being given 





: ‘ . . . 1 during i! y rs , F 1912 rg 
this month in a series of lectures at Columbia ; 
+ ] +1} . 
, . . " . . . = it} =~ | i 7 y ’ y 
University under the auspices of the Academy 
¢ public libraries nid ! , 


of Political Science, with the cooperation of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, — 
the Columbia University Institute of Arts and ‘ese #rants “ 
Sciences and a citizens’ committee. The lec- 


tures are held in Havemeyer Hall at 


r.M., on the following dates: grant , ' 
f trustees I) 1913 ] ry] £2 O00 000 . 
il 7 ‘(Tha 4) n \ vor ) linatior 1 
April ‘ l ( € i May ; A ramation trust so +} it the neon f ¢ t £1LOOON 
nd Executive Control of City Administration; 
Board of Estimate and Ap} rrtionment,’ May ! 
; : , ment of the well-l f t masses of th 
Mitchel: discussion led by Dr. | A. Cleveland, 
: ] ; ) : , | i] 
director. Bureau rf M nici] Resear } i’ le (; B i Pa | | Ir l he 
April 9—‘‘ Public Health and Sanitation,’’ Dr. "PETE Is Tu rest riiculars ! 
~. S. Goldwater. health commissioner: discussion ent nm ¢ I i tew ty] 
by Homer Folks and Dr. George O’Hanlon. facts Org ntinued 


April 12—‘‘ Police and Fire Administration,’’ r the present. Mr. Carnegie has already ex 
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to “ignore the historic classifications BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
y mature and trained minds,” and, EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
( \ ¢ rms scribing such Cia | 
: These ve become tl 1 par 
t s Ss not my ow Xp 7 - 
lr} vral words and terms and 
em vily upor ie iorant 
| ho 1 ws has tw 3 
I anor First Vs | \ 
hs vledg nd how t \ 
etw r} S KI vledg < vivid W, | 
} . , lependet 01 
rds ae ws nothing lat 
Il iy languag f the fireside o 
playground. It is the s st whom tl . 
is sacred. W) 1 teacher brings het rs 7 
lass into the presence of what Clifford happily Editor \ 

s “the human univers the universe in Va 17 - : } ; 
lation to man—the uninstructed teacher is The prot , he P ' 
overwhelmed by the variety of objects, and ees 
barrassed by the questions of her pupils, I he a ysis of al nat MI 
t she perforce flies to her manual and de- Two units of manual training 

livers to her pupils the only thing that she can llustrated): Ira 8, ¢ 
find there, the “terms” and “ principl s” of Vomest time 


; ne ‘anfli 
science—practically the only teaching now Met 


nd in the science work of - the grades.” 


. ; : ; F. Siepe 
If even the university graduat scienc ) 
1 {) re -~ 
rarely attains complete linguistic freedom R 
TY? { = et ‘ s 
pl 
vhat can we expect of one who knows only the 
; ; , : The I aa i 
world of books and to whom the world of men 
ind things has as vet been unrevealed It rhe note ' ’ “ung 
> . , esas: ( Rk. G 
seems to me that after high human, social and ‘ 
: 
ihe relatio in rN 


personal qualifications we should insist upon 
some knowledge of several, and thorough 
—t holarship in one, science as preparation for 
teaching general science. Who can doubt that The enumerative ordet Emaere ie nt & 7 
it is far easier to teach a single highly stand- English in a normal scho lerbert E. I 
ardized science in the advanced grades of the lraining children to re 
high school than to do the science work well M. Gardner 
in one of the lower grades? Making Palgrave palatable: Andrew I. | 
And it should be remembered that general 
science in the junior high school can never be 
thought highly of, or much encouraged in The Journal of Home E« {) 
the senior high school or the universities. It The visiting housekeeper: M. Adelaide N 
does not form a true tripos, or examination  Instructive inspection: Ellen H. Richards 


subject; it fits to nothing; you can not build The work of the visiting sekeeper: Fra 


upon it. Stern 
E. A. Srronc 

YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN, zatior iet wing d pment visiting 
April . 


6 housekeeping Emma Wins 
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1] ak , , | , F P 
‘ t I Ks ’ ‘ 
News f fie 

QUOTATIONS 
WHAT IS AT STAKE AT WISCONSIN'S 
UNIVERSITY? 

Tue Hve P prints ft last of e 
eries of article \ ir spe | corr 
pondent has pr la picture of the situa- 
tion which conf! t tl Uni rsity {f Wis 
CO! I I} if ia \ ! T f is my 
it may at least ( iid, however, that rd 
ng to present appearances the danger of seri- 
ous injury to the niversity is far less t] 

i short time ago, there seemed reason to appre 

hend. What the legislature will actually do is 


certain; but alr 


still wm 


emerat d wi 


1 wou eem render it very 
improbable that any measure erud v 
tion or violent disturbance will | ulopted. 
The Aller rvey ppear have und | 
tie acceptances n res] sible quarters nd 
more encouraging 1, the Wisconsin Board of 


mittee tl vith it | made a report 
which. wh irally { ng some criti 
Csi ppeatr =f | by iniversit il] 
the essentials of ntroversy 


Nevertheles it W uld be rash to assume that 


all danger of serious injury to the reat 11 I 
ry it Mad nast: so long as , 
+] ‘ ) 
remains nsettl he ition WwW ‘ 
watching on the part of who are t l 
in higher edueatior America Mor ( 
+} universit , > mened } 
} ; lont mpl t « ( is 
I ‘ ‘ 
t storn f tl lways sure t ‘ 
t I} W nsi niversity had es 
. a 7 = » ghetant 14 
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| 
ly i sed 
: a WI 
re r the d Q = 
xposed 
The fu I tl 
ng ess th: the ery 1 r i vers 
On the face of it, there would se 
reason wl legislature, ne ! 
two vears and coming ts tas t tt y 
no preconceived idea wl ! 
r ought to be, should be t rey I ny 
plausible itation on tl | t In 3 
W iseons n Case the bill that was firs 
nspicuous was e propos ibolis 
ird of regents and place the whol 
stration of the university along wit! 
rest of the luecational system of the s 
! the hands of state board of ed 
lo a “ plain, practical man” this might easily 
seem very sensibl Ithough to any 
nderstands th ture of inivers t 
evident that any such scheme must be 
all that is most valuabl 1 distin 
s activifies 
As t the general scop 1 purposs i 
rs it may be necessary or proper 
e lines shall be broadly laid down fron € 
tside but in th conduct of its t ties 
the choice of professors and in the lines and 
ethods of their work—the university must be 
independent and self-directing body. To 
think of the professors as men hired to execute 
prescribed tasks in ways determined by a1 
admit istrative body ~ str ke + +t) very 
heart of university life There is ivolved 
here, almost inevitably, the questior { 
demic freedom in the sense of freedon f 
opinion; but, great s the importance 
this, it is ly as lary and lental 
ment in the eas First of all mes t le 
tion of intellectual dividuality It is « 
n regard to subjects that bear up pol 
nomics, et! s or religion that tl : n 
free y { ’ plays ’ vy ser 3 ! 
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ie free play 
professor's el] is present in every 

! t The mere consciousness pos 
meddling by supervisory body would 
par \ y er and in the course of 
long ne it would inevitably driv it 

I Tr SSol | ( I go tie ents 1 1 tl 

sonalities mos be desired in 

If s Ww seems most certain, no such 
me will find countenance in the Wisconsin 
gcislature, this must be ascribed to the good 
se of those wl Kl wing little about the 
ter themselves re willing to follow the 
idgment of men who do know. And the same 


may be said abou Allen “s 


irvey.” 


reg irds the latte i. howe ver, we ught not to 
be content with its mere failure to work imme 
liate mischief. Nor should such failure be 


ooked upon as related solely to any errors or 


1: 
this 


shortcomings 
Che 


repugnant 


of particular investigator. 
of this 


university. 


very idea of survey nature is 


l 
) 
rit 


the idea of 


to 


a 

notion has broken out at various places during 
If the methods of 

into, let them be looked 


man or body of men inspired | 


the last few years. a uni- 


nee d looking 
SOE 


the 


iv 


ardor for highest university ideals, satu- 


rated with knowledge of what universities have 
lone and have aimed to do, and possessed ot 


such insight and judgment as to command 


To 


us 


t 


T 
pl 


respect for their o 


f 


} 
I 


lions and con lusions. 


prod the ilty with 


uit 


of 


a vast miscellane 


assortment questions, and to attempt to 


extract wisdom out of 


‘al 


mischievous fi 


the answers by a me chan- 
a childish and 


If the Wisconsin expe 


pr of summation, is 


OCeSS 


itility 


nee shall have brought this truth home to 
persons who have been thinking of engaging in 
similar adventures, it will not have been gone 


Ne 


through in vain. York Evening Post. 


W 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 
1913, meeting o 
Associatir 

and tf 
Association, t 


? 


Ar the 


American 


Dees mber, tl 
Economic 
ican Sociological 


Political 


(mer 
he Americ n 
his identical 


rlls 


mn th 


Yr) 


Society 


} 
f 


science 


resolution was adopted: 
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h That a t 
tuted xa ar i 
th I An ‘ it i 
herty f t} ol 
or t et ache 
| a nee 
That tl 
th anv i ha i 
tit the } ' 
ocial science 
The —e 
— res 
ree if a 
freedom, of wi P; S 
elected chair 1 Pr | r 
secretary The report herew 
each of tl hre ‘ f 
this joint committe 
Your committee has held 
which the general probl 
has nvestigated several <« es 
fringements « cademic free \ 
it became apparent that the il 
with comple xities ot 8 ir r r 
ymmittee feels itself 1D I t 
to make nly a prelin I r 
It is rn T at ft l 
ipprehensions 
mittes r} iInctior ‘ er ! 3 
not th fa merely 
protess ! t 
reason that s mack t 
nd lawyer s well as prof It 
rather than the private import 
lems and to emphas t 
rights of al parties eri 
Th publ re] 
apart from the te lved 
to science t, th stud 
the pres | ts 
large. 
1. The moder 
f science Th r 
new truth, but t 
ppearan f | i 
l s| eX! I Vy 
he unvw a } 
re aK é 
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liffieul the problem referred t field almost every itter how 
irrent misunderstandings both irge and general it at first appears, is more or 
t t tut nd limit f acade ic freedon less affected with private I uasi-private 1! 
nd fundan il theor f academi terests nd, as the governing body is nat 
t irally made up of mé who through their 
Ls is examl rst t stion of aca- standing and ability are pers ly intereste 
dem reedom or liberty of thoug! This n the private enterprises, the points of pos 
problem, it may be stated at the outset, does sible conflict are numberless. When to this is 
not exist olleges under obligations to teacl lded the consideration that most of the bens 
ce ninat ilism, nor in institutions d factors as well as the parents » send the 
signed 3} 1 specific trines of any kind ildre to privately endowed institutions 
It i mpor t, however, that such institu themselves belong to the 1 re conservative 
tions should not be allowed to sail under fals class, it is apparent that a similar pressure 
colors Freedom of thought and the incul may, however unconsciously, sometimes be 
cation of a particular brand of thought ar rought to bear upon the academic authorities 
hopelessly irreconcilable On the other hand, in our state institutions 


If by liberty of thought is meant freedom of the danger is the reverse. Where the univer 
research, the necessity of its existence without sity is dependent for funds upon legislative 


any limits is so obvious as to be entirely indis- favor, it has not infrequently happened that 
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side ra 


lefinite government 
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4 ne the mena 


pr 
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| ne re 


h th 
en n 


iservative rat 
al point of 
e particular 
from the 


thorities. The pre 


f departure fr 





e ( 
" her the departur 
r the other is immat 
lifficulties present the 


is as to whether the i 


applied to our college 


In a true university there may be 


omic, 


from the 


particular politi 
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tions: and where there is 


al policy or a strong 


social or poli 


e to academic freedo 


expression of views that 


‘al situation are de¢ 


her than ultra-radical. 
danger, hence, is not so 
shade of opinion as that 


one entertained by the 
\blem resolves itself into 


standards; 
direction 


om accepted 
e is in the one 


erial. 


In considering this problem six classes of 


The fi 
izht to be 


‘mselves, rst query 
dentical rule o 
universities. 


s as to our 


a dozen in- 


tructors teaching various aspects of the same 


ibject and ranging 


ntire gamut of opini 


cholar against those 


where there 1 


tructor to cover th 


the students to be 


apt 
enced in their 
coll 


ete d by the 


reputation of the 

to be affe 
f the 

a danger line; but 

further removed 

other? 
Secondly, irrespecti 


college 


rules to be 


and 


tween a 
different 
indergraduate instruc 
mature, as compared 
vanced, students? Is 
youthful the class of 
the | 


truth with discretion 


teacher’s 


their character-building 


academic freedom in a 


to the instructor of th« 


vanced students, who 


been formed and who 


o receive truth for tn 


faculty. Ther 


roti 
obligatix 


in their views over the 


on. The student has his 


and balances the idiosyncrasies of one 


of another. In a small 


nay be only a single in- 


entire field, not only are 


much more easily influ- 


general point of view, but the 


eve 


itself is more likely 
opinions of any member 
indeed, everywhere 


e 18, 


is the line not somewhat 


he one case than in the 
ve of the distinction be- 
a university, ought not 
applied to graduate and 
‘tion, to teachers of im- 
of more ad- 
that the 


with thos 


it not true more 
students, the greater is 
m to present scientific 
and with some regard to 
of 
limited 
and ad 


] irgely 


¢ Should the rulk 


ll its rigor not be 
mature 


has 


more 


se characte r 


are in the proper attitude 


Is not much 


ith’s sake 
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specialists and to the non-s ts? W 


I 

} 

i \ r 
W , 

nh 

| S 

s! ild a 

uestior f ‘ 

1 politi il il } " 

this to be consid 


academic freed 


Fourthly, as 


his own chosen top ht 

mack between the mir ! expre 

the class-r m r ectur 

pressed on the outs r} 
scholar in a lecture-r m if | 

considered privileged. Discussions 

room are not supposed to be formal uttera 

for the public at larg They ar 

signed to pr voke pposition r 


There should be no t 


tional newspaper quotations fr 


bate. 


In foreign countries t 
publish or otherwise t rote niversity | 
turer without his consent ) t not s ’ 
practise to be observed in this mnt? 


subject outsick r 
pre ee a 
dress or na p ! ae ‘ 
exercise of tl linary d f 
take part in p d ! r 
office r hold offic 

lo what exte 1 under S 
ought this be pert i? Dp 
session of sp nd 


vole Ss opini It 1 he t 
in ac | t ner ib] | 

I té ; n ) ] r ‘ ’ Ti < 
ther mpairi reputation for par 
Does tl ver. not exennerst 
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t | ‘ rere ? | views proper sal ve T t tace ¢ \ 
‘ nfrit lemic ft most lame! Wha 
! | t ! ©! } WW t} " © vl ; } 1 ] ; ‘ f 
r set of pab ment and tenu 
I le w cad e teaching sity teacher? 
e suppressed trary good mor On one hand t ew is rv r | 
we claim for the academic teacher a cor frankly expressed rr implied bv the authorit 
1eT n wi h will e1 rely relieve him fron that academi teaching is 1 purely priv 
sequences applicable to all others when employment, resting on a contract between 
they advance opinions for which the popular employing authority and the teacher 
mind not prepared and which are at vari- same authority may dismiss the employees 
nee with the recognized fundamental stand any time, for any cause, or for no assign 
irds ¢ cause whatever: and the contract itself is ter 
Sixthly. is not the crux of the situation minable at the pleasure of the trustees. O 
ften to be found less in the statement of any the other hand, this is denounced as 1 
pal ilar I han the method of its ired man” ept of the subject, destr 
xpression? If the len teacher takes p rt ve to the scienti spirit of the work, and 
I y discuss wher public pinion s I dignity of the protessl ne ssary to t 
sharply divided or hostile, is it not incumbent tract able scholars and teachers Acaden 


on him sedulously to refrain from extreme or teaching, it is said, must be regarded as 


intemperat statement? Can freedom of 1asi-publie official employment in which th 


1 . } } 1 1 
peech be permitted to cover self-exploitat on riginal appointment is made by the authot 
or mere desire for notoriety? And if a wm ties who are bound to act not as private en 


versity teacher differs so widely in method of loyers or from private motives, but as publ 

ists as to for trustees. It is held that only in this way can 
eir confidence in his scholarship and there be made possible the development of the 
poise of judgment, can he continue to invoke tandards of disinterested scholarship or car 


his behalf the plea of academic freedom ? there be created a body scholars and teac! 


It is clear, therefore, that there are no ers to perform for the community a necessary 
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